FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

of the Anti-Slavery Society, had booked me a room at an evangelical
hotel opposite the station,, where apostles of a variety of movements
were accustomed to stay. I had been to a meeting of the League
before and I never found anywhere, not even the Lobby of the
House of Commons, such a place for gossip. And the Wall Wall
incident just provided the kind of subject that lent itself to rumour.
The Peace Palace was not finished and the Council was'still meeting
at the Grand Hotel, on the Quay,, and though I had applied to the
Foreign Office for a pass before leaving London, I had the greatest
difficulty in finding a seat, but managed somehow through a friend
to squeeze in. Sam Hoare, then Foreign Secretary, was not there,
but Anthony Eden was in his place, but what impressed itself most
on my mind was the sinister figure of Laval. Anyone who looked
more like a villain I cannot imagine: it was written all over him,
Had he been made up for the part he could not have looked it
better. Everywhere I went I was told to watch Laval, and that
he would certainly sell the pass. No one trusted him and I cannot
think what the Foreign Office was about to go so far with him.

The proceedings at the Council were impressive in their sim-
plicity, quite informal and conversational, and it was hard to believe
that here was a Cabinet of the Nations dealing with vital inter-
national problems with the whole world listening in. When
Martin, the Ethiopian delegate, proceeded to argue his case,
Signor Grandi, the Italian delegate, deliberately walked out.

I know it is the fashion now to decry the League of Nations and
scoff at its machinery. I don't accept that view at all. On the
contrary, even by 1935 a very good organisation had been built up:
what was wrong with it was the human personalities who were
running it. We may substitute the United Nations for the League,
provide it with a brand new constitution and even powers to enforce
its decisions, but if those who are running it have not faith in it as
an instrument of peace, it will be no more effective in maintaining
peace than its predecessor. When everything went in their favour,
nations accepted the League's decrees, but as soon as it went against
Great Powers they rebelled, and in turn Japan, Germany and Italy
withdrew their support.

I watched the proceedings in 1935 most carefully. No one can
say the Council did not handle the Abyssinian affair skilfully. On
the contrary, it could not have been fairer or more dignified in a
British court of justice.

Nothing was much wrong, either, with the meeting of the
Assembly, which was held in a great hall in the town.

By then Sam Hoare had arrived, and when he expressed the
determination of the British Government to be loyal to the League
and use its machinery of Sanctions to enforce its decision, it received